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ABSTRACT 

Using data from the 1980 census and earlier censuses 
this booklet briefly profiles women in the American population and 
the clianges in their educational levels, workforce participation, 
income levels, marital status, and roles az mothers. Graphs are used 
throughout to highlight these changes. Census figures indicate that 
women are now the majority of the population because they live longer 
than men, that they are increasingly well-educated and likely to 
participate in the electoral process, and that they are more likely 
than previously to be considered for nontradit ional jobs in the labor 
force. However, women are more likely than men to be poor and this is 
especially true of single parents. Women are also^ more likely to live 
alone and marry later than previously, and are also planning smaller 
families. (IS) 
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American women 
as we enter the 80s 



Our numbers are expected to increase to 128 million by 1 990— to 1 55 million 
by 2025— and in the year 2050. there may be 160 million of us, almost as 
many as the entire U.S. population 30 years ago. 



Category 


Total 


Number of 

Females 




All persons 


226.545,805 


1 16.492.644 




White 


188. in. 622 


96.686,289 




Black 


26.495.025 


13.975.836 




AmeriCcin Indian. Eskimo, and Aleut 


1.420,400 


718.172 




Asian & Pacific Islander 


3,500.439 


1.807.127 




All ct.her races 


6,758.319 


3.30'i.220 ■ 




Spanish origin 


14.608,673 


7.328.842 




Under 18 years 


63.754.960 


31.172.685 






65 and over 



25.549.427 15.244.512 





College graduates (25 years & over) 


22.]9i.(m 


9.362.000 




High School graduates (25 years & over) 


89.506.000 


47.002.000 




111 labor force (16 years & over) 


106.084.668 


44,668.465 




Single (never married) 


46.159.302 


21.027.1 77 




Married, i^xcept separatecJ 


100.426,606 


S0.072.]iO 




Separated 


4.079.553 


2.424.923 


m \ 
m \ 
M \- 


Widowed ^ 


I 1473.592 


I 1.31 7.896 


g \ 


DivorcecJ 


I 1.1 16.413 


6.577.489 




1 Female f.uriily householder (no husband present) 


(NA) 


8.409.168 




Femole family hous 'holder (hustwnd present) 


|NA) 


1.797.158 




Ferndle nonfamily householder 


(NA) 


]2.i20A27 
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Percent female in category 




Wm'n 51.4 percent of the total population . . . 

In the 1950 Census, for the first time there were more femdle^s th.u'i rn<^l(>s in 
the United States, and projections show that this trend will continue at least 
through the year 2050. 

There are more boys than girls born every year and more males than 
females up to age 28 By the tirtie 2050 arrives, it is projected that there will 
be rtiore mer) than women from birth through age 45 Men outnumber 
women until age 28. but then, because of mortality differences, the ratio 
reverses. Beyorid age 65. there were only 68 males for every 100 females in 
1980. 



Number of males per 100 females 


- 1980 

Age 


Total 


White 


Black 


American 
Indian, 

Eskimo, & 
Aleut 


Asian & 
Pacific 
Islanders' 


Spanish 
Origin' 




100 




AN .h]v\ 


94 


9'i 


90 


98 


94 


' 99 








Uriikv S 




lOS 


lo; 


10^ 


10? 


104 








S to 14 


104 


IO«i 


101 


10^ 


101 


10-J 


. • ; 'i't*..-. 






U) M 




lo; 


96 


10^ 


lOS 


106 










VH 


100 


8/ 


96 


8b 


101 








ih It) 44 


96 


98 


8^ 


9S 


9^ 


94 








4S to S4 


9^ 


9^) 


81 


93 


82 


93 








S') lo 64 


88 


89 


81 


91 


87 


89 








6S t^ntl twr 


68 


67 


68 


79 


96 


76 




FenMlt»s 




lrulutJt»s Chrru»sr 


filipinos. Jjpnofst*. AsMO IndMOs. 





ScUnocUis cUKl Gu,un,)r)Mn> only 

• fVrsons of SfnuiisM orujin nuy of .uiy r.ut* 




Are we the weaker sex? . . . 

Despite the heavy work women did 3i the turn of the century, we were still 
occasionally called "the weaker sex." However, v/e continue to outlive our 
male counterparts by several years In the early part of this century there was 
only a two-year difference in the life expe?ctancy between men and 
women— about 48 years for females and 46 years for males. The gap in- 
creased to 5 years by 1950 and to nearly 8 years in 1980 And if the projec- 
tions are right, a woman Dorn in 2005 can expect to live to 81 years to a 
man's 73. A woman born in 2050 may live to almost 84 years to a man's 75. 



We're growing older and surviving longer . . . 

In the e.Mrly days of our country th(^ median age.* for both men ancJ woiTien 
was about 17 That is. half the American people* were youncjer and half older 
than 1 7 The rru.^cJian age in 1 980 for men was 28.9 . . . for wortien. 3 1 .3. By 
2050. tf-ie median age of men is projected to t^e 39 4 . fcor wome^n 4.3.7. 

In 1982. the Nation fiad cUi estimatenJ i^.OOO f people at kvnt 100 yevus 
old. fUu] (;f the*s(* 19.000 (ruvuly 60 perc(*n[) W(*r(* womc^i. 
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We women have voting power ... 

If ail women registered and voted, the power of tfie? hallot box based on sheer 
numbers would eiwble women to make their preferences heard with a stronger 
voice. Ther(» were 85 i million of us of voting jge in 1980. nt\uly 8 million 
more than men of voting age. By 1982. wor7u?n r(pr(^eni(\l b2 4 percent of 
ttie nntioncil voting-age population five million of ttu^e women were cUjt'iri 6^ 
cUkJ over fVlen 18 to 24 years old had a slight tnlcje^ ove»r women of voting m\k\ 
but by age 4b. women clearly are the majority 



Getting out the vote . . . 

In recent years women's voter participation has t)een nsint] sligfnly Wfien 
]8-to-20 year olds were given the vote in 19/2. vote-^r particij:)ation rates tor 
women 18 to 44 years old were about tlie same as ttiose* of rnrn But t)y 
1980. 54 percent of woriien in this age group reportfYl that they vot(HJ. about 
3 percentage points higher than that reported t)y men of \W same m\v 

Our younger people have not taken full advantage of ttieir votiruj ricjfits 
For insta ice. of the nearly 4 million men 18 and ^9 years old. 42 percent 
reported that th^i^H^JJRtTfed and only 34 percent saKf they actually voteui For 
18 and 19 year old women . . . just-.ovei 4 million . 44 percent reported tfiat 
they registered to vote and oni/ 35. percent said ttiey voted One must 
rememt)jr. tiowever. that these figures cue based on rt^pc^nsrs to a (|ue'stion 
and that voter participation was actually lower tfiar) these figurc^s. 



We are the educated women of the 80s ... 

^ We /7av^e come a long wayi In, Colonial America, it was said of educatiruj 
us "fear had t)6?en felt that women were \oo weak to ^t<uid ttie strain of 
serious mental labor ..." 

If these colonials could see the progress we have madei In 1950. worrien 
made up only 32 percent of all college students. In the early 1970s, ttiat figui'e 




Wom«n grjiduiitM: 25-34 years old 

(percent) 

100 



Hitjn school 



80 j 1 

60 ^ 1 

40 - JH 1 

College \ 

0 — .AB^IBL^-.rJ 



r 



1970 



1980 



h<Rd incre<Rsed to 43 percent and by 1980 we women mcKle up more than 
half— 52 percent— of the total college student bodyl What's more. 46 percent 
or all graduate students Under 35.^years old in I9lp0 were women, compared 
with 32 percent 10 years earlier ' 

Most of the growth in college enrollment between 1 9/0 and 1 980 
occurred among womeri. College enrollment of women under 35 rose from 3.0 
million to 5.2 million, while the increase for males was from 4.4 million to 5.0 
million. 

Among those 35 ye^rs old and over in 1980, there were an e.stimated 
^Ql.QQQ female college students, compared with 405.000 males. Women c-^iso 
account for a majority of the part-time and two-year college students. Probably 
one of the major factors encouraging the increase in women's education was 
the fact that a large number of women had entered the work force and 
wanted to increase their chances for advancement tn their chosen fields 

The following table shows the 1970-80 gains of both men and women at 
high school and college educational levels. 





Level of Schcx)l Completed by Persons 25 Years Old and Over, by 



Sex: March 1980 and 1970 
1980 



1970 



Percent 



Percent 



High High 
school College school College 

Number graduate graduate Number graduate graduate 



25 years 
^ old & over 

Vltomen 
Men 

25 to 34 

years old 

VWxnen 
Men 



69.020.000 68.1 13.6 
61.389.000 69.2 20.9 



18.565.000 84.8 20 9 
18.051.000 86.0 27.5 



57.527.000 554 8.2 
51.784.000 55 0 14 1 



12.629.000 73 3 120 
12.236.000 74 3 19 7 



.So we are t)etter educated worncvi in the 80s we hav(vi'[ stopped yet. 
Look afVMci an(J see th(^ work we^ (Jo 
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More and moi'e 
of us Ar« 
working • • . 

More than 52 percent of all 
wor.sing-age women— 
4^.7 million— were in the 
civilian labor force in 1981 ; 
up from 43 percent in 1970. 
As a result of that growth, women 
now constitute 43 percent of the 
entire labor force of the Nation, 
and are responsible for nearly 60 
percent of its growth Mnce 1970. 
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Working age women in work force: 1900 to 1980 

Percentage of 
working age 

Year Number women 



1900 (14 years & over) 
1920 (14 years & over) 
1940 (14 years & over) 
I960 (16 years & over) 
1980 (16 years & over) 



4.999.000 
8.229.000 
] 3,007, 000 
22.222,000 
44.668,000 



20.0 
22.7 
25.8 
35.7 
49.9 




We're spreading our wings 
and working in fields far removed from 
the old "men only/women only" 
designations. Back in the early part of 
the century 36 percent of us who 
worked did so in private households 
(cooks, maids, etc.). By 1980, only 
1 .3 percent of us were in tnose 
occuoations. Nineteen percent of 
us worked on farms in the early 
1900s, while less than 1 percent of^ 
us do so now. Also, back in 
those earlier years, only 8 percent 
of us were in professional, 
technical, or similar jobs, usually 
teachers By 1980. 13.5 percent 
of us were in these fields. 

Nov/ women fly and navi- 
gate planes . . . load and unload 
ships . climb telephone poles . . 
and work at almost all jobs once 
performed only by men. 

In 1 980. 'or example, there were more 
than 2.000 women firefighters, more than 
1. 000 pilots and navigators, and about 2,10^ 
crane and tower operators. 12.600 professional 
athletes. 45.500 policewomen and detectives. 
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3.600 ffsheri 12.Q00 auto mechanics. 20200 carpenters. 12.000 electricians. 
6.200 plumbers. 4.200 miners, and 44.000 heavy truck drivers. 

In 1970. there were only 20.239 of us whp were engineers. By 1980 that 
ri,umber had increased to 64.809. The exciting world of the press has attracted 
us in record numbers Ttiere were 61 .478 female editors and reporters in 1970: 
now wc number 103.889 We went from just 13.406 lawye^s and jude)(*s in 
1970 to .74.037 in 1980.' and of course* one of us was added to the Supreme 
Court; also we have joined the ranks of the space shuttle pilots We've found a 
home in the computer world— in 1 970 there vyere only 35.057 female 
computer-equipment operators and in 1980 we riumbered 249.052. an increase 
of 610 percent. But women sfll maintain a hicjh profile in traditionally female 
jobs such as nursing, teaching, sales workers, typists, and clerical workers In 
fact, over half (51 %) of the women in the labor force are in these* traditional 
occupations. 

More of us are going Into business for ourselves . . . 

Though the majority of us Work for someone else, riiore of us are now 
operating our own businesses. The last census survey of businesses in 1977 
showed tfiat there were about 702,000 women-owned tujsinesses with re^ceipts 
of $4 1 .5 billion. Though this is only 7 percent of all firms and 6.6 f)ercent of afl 
income from all businesses, the figures have increased greatly since 1972 when 
there were only 486.000 businesses owned by v\)*omen with u*C(Mf)is of $23.5 
billion Therefore— we have anotfier choice— work for someone c\sc or for 
ourselves. In 1977. 70 percent of women owners were the^ founders of tfieir 
businesses. 

*. 

These are the Jobs we women hold . . . 



Selected occupational groups of women, by race 
and Spanish Origin: 1 980 

American • 
Indian, Asian & 











Eskimo, 


. Pacific 


Spanish 


Occupation 


Total 


White 


Black 


& Aleut 


' Islander 


Origin 


Total, female 


44.523.329 


37.307.269 


5.251.644 


250.908 


825.596 


2.399.665 


civilian 














labor force 














1 6 years 














and over" 


100 0% 


100 0% 


100 0% 


100 0% 


100.0% 


1000% 


Exec. Admin. 


3.168.857 


2.830.044 


229.804 


15.347 


60.758 


I 10.178 


and Managers 


7 1% 


7 6% 


4 4% 


6 1% 


7 4% 


4.6% 


Professional 


6.027.432 


S.243.393 


574.629 


26.298 


129.770 


172.106 




13.5% 


14.1% 


10.9% 


10.5% 


15 7% 


72% 


Technical 


1.341.081 


1.1 19.497 


161.419 


7.048 


37.869 


47.314 




3.0% 


3.0% 


3 1% 


2.8% 


4 6% 


2 0% 


Sales \A/t)rkers 


4.99!>.335 


4.495.264 


331.009 


20.055 


76.969 


222.016 




11.2% 


120% 


6 3% 


80% 


93% 


9 3% 


Admin Support. 


13.545.426 


1 1 759.1 15 


1. 291.493 


65 845 


21 1.819 


627.335 


including 


30.4% 


31.5% 


24.6% 


26 2% 


25.7% 


26 1% 


Clerical 














Service 


8.020.694 


6.126.079 


1.502.133 


63.920 


141.727 


486.505 


Occupations 


180% 


164% 


28.6% 


25 5% 


17 2% 


20 3% 


Private 


597.451 


316.124 


246.320 


i.605 


8.187 


56.211 


Household 


1.3% 


0 8% 


4 7% 


1 4% 


1 0% 


2 3% 


Occupations' 














Machine 


4.102.014 


3.128.790 


668. 20Q 


26.153 


102.588 


428.858 


Operators. 


9.2% 


8.4% 


12 7%' 


10.4% 


124% 


17 9% 



Assemblers 

• Detail does not add because selected occupations were omitted 
Part of service occupations 
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c^lone. Another 4 million homes were owned by women who f7kiint<^ined a'; 
fcunily. dful still cuiotfief iSO.OOO we^re owned by women who shared their 
hof7ies withi nonrelcnives 



When a woman marries , . . 

She isn't ds youncj a bride cis her pre^(Jec(*ssofs More than one-half of women 
in theif early twenties have not mame^d. In the 50s. 60s and 70s. the average 
age of women at their first marriage was just over 20. In 1970, only 36 percent 
of women in their early 20s hadn't married, but in 1982. 53 percent were jtill 
single. 

The percent of men in the same age group who had never married • 
increased from 55 to 72 percent in 1982. \A/bmen from 25 to 29 years olc* who 
had never married jumped from 1 1 percent in 1970 to 23 percent in 1982. and 
in the same age group, the proportion of never-married men was up from 19 to 
36 percent during the same time periocJ 

Women are postponing riiarriage. cillowincj iimv to pursue education, 
career and other goals of their choosing 



And the ones that divorce . . . 

While many women c^re postponing rncunage. rridny rnarriage^s are cJissolving 
through divorce. 

The divorce ratio rose from 60 cJivorced women per 1.000 married women 
living with their husbands in 1970 to 137 per 1.000 in 1982. Black women in 
1982 had a higher divorce ratio. 265 per 1.000 married persons, than did 
White women. 128 per 1. 000 . . or women of Spanish origin. 155 to 1.000 
married persons. 

These figures show that the proportion of marriages to divorces has be?en 
dropping steadily over the last three decades: 



Number of Marriages Number of Divorces 

1980 2,413,000 IJ 82.000 

1970 2 J 59,000 708,000 

I960 1,523,000 393,000 

1950 1,667,000 385,000 



Women maintaining households . . . 

Though rnarr/ed-couple families still constituted 81 percent of M Lvivly 
households in a 1982 survey this was down from 87 percent in 19/0 
However, the nurnt^e^ of family householcJs maintcMne?d hy a wc;rnan witfi no 
husband present increased by 71 p(vc(^nt Four out of five^ fc^iily hous(^holcls 
not maintained by a rnr^rrie^cJ couple are^ rnc^intc^inecJ t)y worru^n. most of them 
divorcecJ. 

In 1982. about half (46 percent) of all BIcUk frunilies with children were 
maintainecJ by the mother alone, compare^} with rU)C)ut 1 5 f)ercent for Whites. 

The proportion of children living with only onv parerit was 22 percent in 
1982. up from 12 perce^nt in 1970. Most of th(^(^ one-parent families are 
amoncj those on the lower runcj of th(^ (^(onomic lAckk^t. and they have^ c\ 
major effe^.t on the national tKonomy and our social f)ro(jrarns and f)olicies 
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Many call us ''super moms" 

In 1 981, with 67 percent of dll women between \8 and 34 in the labor force, 
working wives and mothers are "the rule" rather t.han'^he exception.. About 58 
prrceru (18 4 million) of all riiothers with either school-age or pre-school 
children were in the labor force. The proportion of ever-married mothers, with 
chikJren under 6 years old, wfio were in the labor force, jumped from 32 .to 49 
percent between 1 970 and 1 98 1. 

The number of single mothers' Is growing rapidly . . . 

Though most working mothers are in mamed-couple families, a 1982 survey 
showed that one of eve^y five families with children— about 5.9 million— was 
maintained by a woman who was either divorct^d* separated, widowed, or 
never married. About 68 percent of tfiese women maintaining families alone 
we(e in the labor force! And 13 percent of all mothers with children uruJer 18 
were working and maintaining their own farriilies 
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How much money do we have?. . . 

The median cash income for single mothers in 1981 was $9,210. only 35 
percent of the S26.220 median for marned-couple farriilies with own children. 

The proportion of families maintained by female* fiouseholciers with no 
husband present grew from 1 1 percent in March. 1971 to I 5 percent m 
Mcuch. 1981. and their lower cash median uicorVie resulted in a smaller increase 
in r(Ml income for all families over tfie 10-year period. 

Familie»s with bcnh husband\ind wife workincj do not use acJded income 
just to buy luxuries Many wives and mothers work to fielp maintain their 
families' basic needs Married-couple families with a wif(^ in the paid labor force 
had a 1981 median income of $29,250. compared with $20,330 for families 
wfier(^ the wif(^ was not employed. ^ 

A woman working full time and year round in 1981 had median earnings 
of S 12.000 (Median mc^ans tfiat half had earnincjs above the* meciian and half 

frfp.fir Kinnly hruj'.rhnli Icf no hir»l>.fn.) f»rt-.fnl \A/ith (ifi^ or inofc ovvf) inildfrn 
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Median earnings : 1981 



S 20.260 




\M)n){*n 



Mean tmrnlngt of women graduates 
over 18 years of age : 1981 



SI 7.549 




Hiqh 
School 



CC3lIf»(j(' 



Earnings by sex and education : 1981 

30 

20 h 



10 - 



<^ / /o^ 




had earnings below the median). That was about 59 percent of the S20.260 
median earnings for men. Differences in the work patterns of rp^n and women 
may account for this, such as time on *the job. .type of occupation, length of 
time in the same career and breaks in employment to raise a family Since 1970. 
women had a 3 7 percent, decline in median eMrmngs and men hac] a 3 b 
percent decline, after adjustment for inflation. 

The ratio of women's mean earnings to those of men varies with age. 
educational attainment, and also with occupation and years in the work force, 
though the overall ratio hasn't changed much in the la.st several decacJes. In 
1958. the r<^jtio of women's to men's mean incofTie for all year-rounc] full-time 
workers (14 years and older) was 58 cents to e^very S 1 00 a man earned In 
19S1. the ratios for mean earnings based on education anc] age of yeMr-round 
full-time workers are as follows: 



Total 

High School 
GracJuate 

College 
(4 oriffiore y.s) 



18 Years and Over 

591 

575 



25 to 34 Years Old 

cm 

660 



It's a fact of lifr ihat a better education usually means a larger income For 
instance, the me.in earnings of women 18 years and over who^were collecje 
graduates and year-round fulNtime workers was S 1 7.549 tn 1981. while that of 
women who only graduated from high school was S 12.023 

The following table shows income by the number of years of education, 
and the differences between men's and women's incomes 



Mean Earnings of Pbrsons 18 and Older by Sex and Education: 1981 

Educational Alt pf rsons, » Yfear-round 

1 8 years and over 



A^ainment 

Elementary School 

Less than 8 years ^ 
8 years 

High School 

I - 3 years 
4 years 

College 

I - 3 years . 
4 years or more 



full-time w/orkers 



Male 

$10,244 
$)2J.96 



S\ 2,033 
$15,900 



Female 

S5J49 
$6.1 14 



$5,701 
$8,063 



$1*6.870 $8.81 r 
$26,970 $12,979' 



.Male 

$13,561 
$15,800' 



$16705 
$19,545 



S22J66 
530.593 



Female 

$8,133 
$9,841 



$9,690 
$12,023 



S 13.765 
$17,549 



Half the families maintained by women are poor . . . 

Past figures indicate that poverty is loruj-terrn f)fpt)l(*fTi cuul ot)r th.u rn ^y 
sencusly affect the future^ of women A 198.? survey has sfiown (hat 6 9 
million American families weve bel(;w the {X)vefty leveM in 1981. and (firy 
made up 1 1 percent of the Nation's families At)out half were* f.unilies nuu) 
tamed by women (In 1981. a family c^f four was consrtlered poor if annu^U 
income was S9.290 or less For a three-person far7)ily. the arnount was 
S7.250. and for one person. S4.620 ) The poverty-estimates are based on 
money income alone and do not include the value of benefits surfi as fmni 
stamps, free school lunches, public fiousincj. me^dicarfv and rTiedic^iid If tfiese 
benefits were counte<j. tfie estimare^J nuniber of f)Oor people^ would be lower 
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Of the families with related children in the home. 44 percent of those with 
a female householder and ro husband present were poor in 1981 . In 
comparison, only 14 percent of families maintained by a male householder with 
no wife present were poor A census survey showed that in 1981 there were 
8.4 million mothers with children whose f^^thers were not preserit in 1981 . Of 
these, about 48 percent were supposed to receive child support payments in 
1981.^ but actually only 23 percent received the full amount they were 
awarded. The average child support payment in 1981 was S2. 110. 

From 1970 to 1981. the number of all families falling below the poverty 
line increased by 18.3 percent or by a million and a half, most of which were 
"female householder, no husband present" families 

Female family householders 65 and over in 1981 were twice as likely to be 
poor as their male counterparts (16 percent versus 8 percevu). About one in 
rjine white female family householders 65 and over had incomes below the 
poverty level, compared vyith* three out of ten black female family householders 
65 and over. And finally 3 out of 10 elderly females not living with any relative 
were poor. 



Leaving the nest . . . and living alone . . . 

In the first half of this century most women didn't leave their parents' home 
until they married. Later, if ^^ey became widowed, they often move.^d in with 
relatives. Now. wome?i " cill ages and circumstances— single, r^vorced. and 
widowed— are living ale The.se women numbered 1 1 3 million in 1980 and 
52 percent were 65 and r. 

In 1980. there were 2 1. 2 million nonfamily housoholds [persons living 
alone or with nonrelatives). and of these. 1 2 4 million were maintained by 
women. In 1970. there were 1 1.9 million nonfamily households with 7.9 
million maintained by women. 

Living alone for many women is more a matter of choice in the 80s. Better 
educations and career opportunities now open to women have led to today's 
philosophy of "living alone and loving it." according to those who think the 
plusses of such a lifestyle outweigh the disadvantages. The figures show that in 
1960. about 5.1 million women householders hved alone or with nonrelatives. 
This number climbed to 7.8 million in 1970 and to 1 2 4 million in i980. an 
increase of 7.3 million or 143 percent between 1960 and 1980. 

The vast majority of the widowed population are women— about 85 
percer'jt in 1982. Among all women who are 75 yt^rs and ove^r. almost 7 out 
of 10 are widowed. About 69 percent of widowed women were living alone 
in 1982. compared with 56 percent in 1970. 



Women householders living alone or with nonrelatives; 

1960-1980 

1 960 to 1980 increase 

*tf Percent 
Age "1980 1970 i960 Number Change 

All ages 1 2,41*9.000 7.882.000 5. 1 79.000 7.240.000 1 39.8 

20-34 . 2,617,000 781.000 J81.000 2.236.000 586.9 

35-64 3.646.000 2.97 1 .000 2.448.000 1 . 1 98.000 48.9 

65 and over 5.983.000 4.0S'7.000 2.326.000 3.657.000 157.2 



Many of us own our own homes . . . 

In 1980. Jbout 18 7 percent of all homes were owned by women . .5.3 
million women owned rind occupied iheir own homes lUid lived in ihem 
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cilone. Another 4 rnilhon homes were owned by women who maintained a ' 
fcimily. ■UK] still cUiother 380.000 wcff^ ownet] l)y woriu'ri wIk; sli..ued their 
homes with nonreldtives. 



When a woman marries . . . 

She isn't ds young a britle ds her predecessors More tfian one-fidlf of women 
in their early twenties have not married. In tlie 50s, 60s and 70s, the average 
age of women at their first marriage was just over 20. In 1 970, only 36 percent 
of women in their early 20s hadn't married, but in 1982, 53 percent were still 
single. 

The percent of men in the same age group who had never married • 
increased from 55 to 72 percent in 1982. Women from 25 to 29 years olc* who 
had never married jumped from 1 1 percent in 1970 to 23 percent in 1982, and 
in the same age group, the proportion of never- married men was up from 19 to 
36 percent during tfie same time period 

Women are postponing marriage. <illowincj time to pursue education, 
career, and other goals of ilieir choosincj 



And the ones that divorce . . . 

While many women are postponing rnamage. many marriages are {Jissolving 
through cJivorce 

The divorce ratio rose from 60 divorced women per 1,000 married women 
living with their husbands in 1970 to 13 / per 1.000 in 1982. Black women in 
1982 had a higher divorce ratio. 265 per 1.000 married persons, than did 
White women. 128 per 1.000 . . or women of Spanish origin, 155 to 1,000 
married persons. 

These figures show that the proportion of marriages to divorces has been 
dropping steadily over the last three decades. 



1980 
1970 
I960 
1950 



Number of Marriages 

2.413.000 
2.159.000 
1.523.000 
1.667.000 



Number of Divorces 
1.182,000 
708.000 
393.000 
385.000 



Women maintaining households . . . 

Tfiougfi married-couple families still constituted 81 percent c;f M family 
households in a 1982 survey this was down from 87 percent in 19/0 
However, the numt)er of family households maintainecJ f)y a woman with no 
husbancJ present increased tjy 71 percent Four out of five family fiousehoids 
not maintained by a married couple are maintciinec] t)y women, most of them 
divorced. 

In 1982. about half (46 fjercent) of all Black families with children were 
maintained by the mother alone, comfwred witfi r^boul 1 5 f)ercent for Wfiites. 

The proportion of cfiildren living with only one fwrent was 22 f)ercent in 
1982. up from 12 fjercent in 1970. Most of these one-fwrent families are 
among those on tfie lower ruruj of tfie (Kononm Uldcr. and tfiey hcive a 
major effect on the national e?coriomy and our social fjrograrns ,uul (wlicies 
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Motherhood— maybe? 



Exp«€t«d births 

(fTllllKJflS) 




To pursue a career ... to further our education . . to maintain a specific style 
of living ... we women are postponing or foregoing motherhood in the 80s. 

In UkI sinct* the pe<^k in )9S7 of the^ "t)dby t^ooni" (je^riercUion those 

oorn in the 20 years aftev World W<u II— the t^irth r<Ue has declinecJ steadily 
(the average numt)er of cfiilcJren born per wonianj arul reached the lowest level 
in history in 1976. 

Looking towards the future, annua! births are e.xpected to increase from 3.6 
million in 1981 to 3.9 million in 1988. as more of the women born in the baby 
boom period becom^^ mothers. But after that, births may decline to 3.5 million 
by 2050. 

College-educated women exf)ect to have fewer chilcJren than women who 
have not graduated from high school. In 1981 . women 18 to 34 years old who 
were college graduates expected an average of 1.8 births, c ompared with 2.4 
for women who fiad not qr<uluated fror?) fiigfi school Wives 18 to 24 ye^ars 
old ex()ecting 2 or fewer birtfis rose from about 45 percent in 1967 to 74 
percent in 1981 

Birth Expectations: 1981 



Women 18 to 24 years 
Women 25 to 29 ye»ars 
Wcjmen 30 to 34 years 



2.0;i3 births per 1.000 women 
2.012 t)irihs per 1.000 women 
2.106 birtfis per 1.000 women 
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We are-*women of the 80sl . . . 



We are making proyress. We are better educated. We have more meaningful 
jobs; we are joining the ranks in all levels of government and corporate power. 
We are choosing to n^irry and have families— or to r^vtniin singk* . but it's 
our choice And we will live Ic^nger to enjoy the^ freedc^m and c)pf)Oftunitfes 
we fiave continued to struggle fof since the enactment of the 19th amenciment 
to the Constitution— giving us the right to vote. Future censuses will measure 
our progress. There are still many worlds to conquer but we have the tools , . . 
our knowledcje . skills . . and most of alL our will to progress 
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